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GESEBAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT.

It is most interesting to note the unity which runs
through the whole  class of  diurnal variations.    The
principal mas&iim and minima of temperature, wind, and
partially weather at 2 p.m. and 4 a.m. respectively, are
strictly analogous to each other, while the semi-diurnal
features of wind and weather are analogous to the diurnal
variation of pressure.    The latter, to which we have
scarcely alluded, has two minima at 4 a.m. and 4 p.m.,,
arfd t^o maxima at 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. respectively.   The
single diurnal variations are undoubtedly due to the direct
influence of the sun's heat;  but the question how an
influence such as that which runs its course only once in
the twenty-four hours can induce a variation which Las a
semi-diurnal period, has, up to the present time, baffled
the skill of meteorologists. It is, however, perfectly certain
that no one is the cause of the others; all are equally
the products of the same influence, and no comprehensive
theory of diurnal variations will ever be complete which
does not explain and co-relate all together.   When we-
look at a series of synoptic charts for several consecutive
days, we see that many cyclones go on their course often
for two or three weeks, quite independent of diurnal
changes.   We may, therefore, perhaps suggest the follow-
ing broad view of the relation of diurnal variation to the
general character of weather.   The whole atmosphere is
circulating between the equator and the poles.   Some-
times this flow of air takes the form of eddy known as a
cyclone, sometimes that known as an anticyclone, and
almost always one of the seven fundamental forms  of